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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Secret of Personality. By George Trumbull Ladd, LL. D. 
New York : Longmans, Green and Company, 1918. 

Essentially an attempt to find confirmation for those faiths of re- 
ligion and commonsense upon which all the higher human values seem 
to depend, Dr. Ladd's book about the nature of personality seems 
especially well suited to the needs and the spirit of the present time. 
Those whose faith the war has shaken will be grateful for reassurance ; 
those others — by many signs, the more numerous class — who have 
gained through the war a deeper sense of the worthiness of life, will 
be glad to read Dr. Ladd's explicit statement of what they have come, 
through intuition and through reflection upon their experience, im- 
plicitly to believe. 

The philosopher who takes the idea of personality just as he finds 
it and then, instead of trying to reduce it to simpler elements by 
analysis, proceeds to show its invincible wholeness in actual life, may 
hope to accomplish two things. He may hope to increase faith just by 
revealing the depth, the richness, the persistence — in short, the practical 
reality — of what we call personality; and he may hope to defend the 
commonsense conception of personality against the attacks of those 
who would destroy or weaken it by analysis. 

Those most abstract of our conceptions which are expressed in such 
words as " self," " soul," " will," and in more recent times " person- 
ality," are exceedingly ancient and most deeply ingrained. The earliest 
men were obliged to invent words to express these ideas, and neither the 
ideas themselves nor the words expressing them can well be eliminated 
from our minds or our vocabularies. The thinker who tries to avoid 
reasoning " anthropomorphically " — that is, in a manner all too human 
— either arrives at negations or reasons in a circle. For while the 
realities of self and of soul cannot exactly correspond to the vague or 
crude conceptions that the words connote, yet they defy minute 
analysis. Personality, for example, cannot possibly be resolved into 
mere numerical unity. 

And so the most hopeful way of approaching the problem of per- 
sonality would seem to be the method which Herbert Spencer applied, 
very largely pro forma to religion, but which Dr. Ladd uses in all 
sincerity and with all faith — the method of inquiring just what the 
facts themselves mean. From this point of view, the crude, anthro- 
pomorphic ideas of savages and of early men — those beliefs which 
shock us by their materialism and suggest painfully low origins for our 
most exalted beliefs — are in themselves significant phenomena, because 
in them the fact of spirituality is already implied. Why have men 
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always been religious? Why have they always attached a vaguely 
transcendental value to the soul? The difficulty of answering these 
questions suggests the only acceptable answer: Men have believed 
these things because they have had an intuition of the truth. 

If one studies in a similar light the etymology of the terms in ques- 
tion, as does Dr. Ladd in perhaps his most original chapter, that upon 
" The Witness of Words " ; or if one takes the simple facts of ex- 
perience — the coming to self-consciousness of the child, or the larger 
experience of " coming to oneself " in the moral sense, one will be led 
to much the same conclusion. 

All goes to show that with the rich yet mysterious conception of 
personality are bound up all those interests of ours that are most 
precious and most " practical." Our beliefs concerning self — the belief 
in rationality as something not merely mechanistic, in beauty as some- 
thing not purely sensuous, in morality as something not simply habitual, 
in religion as something not wholly institutional— are primary. Com- 
plete disbelief on these points would, it seems, almost paralyze our 
minds. 

By his examination of the historical and actual conception of per- 
sonality, Dr. Ladd justifies and enhances the meanings which common- 
sense and faith have attached to the term. He also in some sort suc- 
cessfully defends these meanings as against materialistic or other de- 
sponding or minimizing views, — even, in a measure, as against prag- 
matism, — and without going deeply into controversy. 

But when an effort is made to go beyond the point marked by this 
sort of general reassurance, the need of a profounder doctrine becomes 
clear even to the eyes of cultivated commonsense. 

The essence of Dr. Ladd's belief about the self is contained in 
various statements about the will : In the chapter on " The Centre of 
Personality," one reads : "Now man's . . . self is capable of choice ; 
and choice is the highest expression of the will that is in man, of the 
Will that is the centre of his personality." It is, of course, evident that 
neither the conception of will as the centre of personality nor that of 
the will as choosing is metaphysically clear. But the pronouncement 
is not meant to be final ; more definite statements follow. Turning to 
a later page, one finds : " The will of any personal Self is the person 
regarded as self-active." This is more definite; yet it blends the two 
conceptions of will and self in a manner that cannot be regarded as 
ultimately satisfactory. If the will is a process or a relation, it cannot 
of course be identical with the self, and if it is not, the question of 
how the mysterious entity called self can choose, becomes acute. 
The exact problem, indeed, seems to be the ■ distinguishing of the self 
from those functions with which we can hardly help identifying it. 
Finally, however, we reach a fuller and more precise formula: 
"Rational will is the Self regarded as determining its own conduct 
with a view to realize the ends that are morally good." 

This last is certainly more satisfactory, for it introduces the ten- 
dency toward moral goodness as a characteristic of the " self of selves," 
and as a means of distinguishing between the Self and the Will re- 
garded as intellectual choice. This passage is, perhaps, an exact 
definition of the real belief of commonsense. 
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To free this belief from all metaphysical and practical objections, 
to develop its full implications in a manner convincing to the men of 
to-day, would be no light task. Greater clearness regarding the soul 
and its relation to the universe is certainly desirable, say the meta- 
physicians, rightly rejecting the assumption of the common man that 
we already know all that is necessary about the self. But neither Kant 
nor commonsense seem capable of preventing a war like the present 
one, and perhaps so simple a restatement of the commonsense and 
Kantian view as Dr. Ladd has given will not quite content the people 
of the post-war period. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Ladd has written one of the most hopeful and 
helpful of books — a book that is, if one may steal Paul Elmer More's 
application of a saying of Disraeli's, notably " on the side of the 
angels." In no small degree the author, in defining the beliefs he has 
held to against discouraging opposition for a lifetime, has formulated 
the probable faith of the future. 



The Nemesis of Mediocrity. By Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1917. 

Can the aims of Democracy be achieved by the methods of Democ- 
racy ? It is this question — and none can be more important or more 
urgent — which Ralph Adams Cram discusses with great force and 
directness in his Nemesis of Mediocrity. 

The semi-religious halo which oratory has placed upon the brow 
of Democracy has had the unwholesome effect of exempting our politi- 
cal institutions from that constant pressure of criticism and adjustment 
which in every other department of our national life has been the 
soul of progress. In challenging the fundamental principle which 
underlies Democratic methods, namely that quantity and not quality 
is the true measure of right governance, Mr. Cram has performed a 
task to which he has brought an unusual combination of clear thought 
and moral courage. 

Mankind has paid an incalculable price in blood and agony for 
its refusal to believe that for the accomplishment of noble purposes 
something more is needed than a generous idealism and a warm faith 
in the goodness of all men. What the world's Democracy is paying 
today is neither more nor less than part of this price. 

The ultimate reason why we are now at war, the final cause of the 
world's failure thus far to crush one autocracy, after nearly four years 
of heroic effort, is that the autocrat, whether engaged in good works 
or in evil, has always realized the vital need of that strong leadership 
which Democracy has rejected as undemocratic. 

Mr. Cram has an abiding faith in true Democracy, but he is con- 
vinced that without the wise and firm direction of the few, the power 
of the many can but make Democracy a menace instead of a blessing. 

Every writer and orator, from Plato to the Hon. James Hamilton 
Lewis, who has delivered himself upon the subject of politics, has 
given us a definition of democracy. Mr. Cram follows this ancient 
custom when he says : " True Democracy means three things ; Aboli- 
tion of Privilege, Equal Opportunity for All, and Utilization of Ability. 



